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ABSTRACT 



This is the first report from a 3 -year evaluation of Part B 
of the Eisenhower Professional Development Program, the U.S. Department of 
Education's single largest investment dedicated to developing teachers' 
knowledge and skills. The report presents 10 emerging themes about the 
program resulting from exploratory case studies of 6 school districts 
conducted in 1997. The case studies involved onsite visits, interviews, and 
focus groups with key players. Information is presented in six sections: (1) 

Introduction; (2) Types of Professional Development Activities Supported with 
Eisenhower Funds and their Connection to High-Quality Professional 
Development; (3) The Relationship Between the Eisenhower Program and Other 
Education Programs; (4) The Participation of Teachers of Diverse Student 
Populations; (5) Planning and Tracking Progress of the Eisenhower Program and 
the Role of Performance Indicators; and (6) Conclusions and the Implications 
for Subsequent Phases of this Evaluation. Results suggest that district 
officials are aware of some key elements of high quality professional 
development, including the importance of aligning professional development 
with high standards. They are moving toward funding more activities that fit 
current conceptions of high quality. However, reports from district 
administrators, teachers, and professional developers raise many questions 
that must be addressed. Three appendixes offer Eisenhower Program performance 
indicators; an overview of the evaluation of the Eisenhower Program; and 
selection criteria for sites and focus group participants. (Contains 47 
references.) (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



Good teaching is central to the nation’s efforts to prepare children for the challenges 
of the 21 st century. Nevertheless, many teachers are not prepared to help children understand 
complex subject matter. For this reason, local, state, and federal efforts to foster high 
standards for education will founder without support for the ongoing professional 
development of teachers. 

The Eisenhower Professional Development Program (Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as amended by the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994) is 
the U.S. Department of Education’s single largest investment dedicated solely to developing 
teachers’ knowledge and skills. Part B of the program provides funds to all states, most of 
the nation’s school districts, selected institutions of higher education, and other non-profit 
organizations. These funds support opportunities for teachers to upgrade their skills and 
acquire the knowledge they need to help all children meet the challenges of rigorous 
standards. 

The 1994 reauthorization of the Eisenhower program placed special emphasis upon 
the following: 

• Supporting high-quality professional development that emphasizes in-depth 
understanding of subject matter and opportunities for teachers to reflect upon their 
teaching; 

• Integrating program-funded activities with ongoing education reform efforts; 

• Including teachers of students from diverse populations (particularly teachers in Title 
I schools) in Eisenhower-funded activities; and 

• Purposefully planning and tracking the program’s progress, supported by 
performance indicators. 

This is the first report from a three-year evaluation of Part B of the Eisenhower 
program. The report presents “emerging themes” about the program from exploratory case 
studies of six school districts, conducted in spring 1997. These themes will be explored 
further in future phases of the evaluation. 



Emerging Themes from the Six Exploratory Case Studies 



Emerging Theme # 1 : Across the six case study sites, the Eisenhower 
Professional Development Program supported a wide variety of activities, 
although that range was much broader at some sites than at others. 

The legislation authorizing the Eisenhower program allows districts to support a 
broad range of professional development activities with Eisenhower funds. In keeping with 
the legislation and the diversity of professional development itself, we found that the 
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Eisenhower program supported a wide range of professional development activities. These 
activities included not only traditional forms of professional development, such as 
workshops, institutes, conferences, and university courses, but also activities that provide 
other kinds of learning experiences for teachers, such as teacher study groups, coaching and 
mentoring, and immersion activities. 

A wide range of Eisenhower-funded activities, however, was apparent only in some 
of the case districts. One consortium of very small school districts, for example, used 
Eisenhower funds solely to support teachers’ attendance at statewide conferences. The range 
of activities available to teachers in a district seemed to depend on a number of factors, 
including the total amount of funds (Eisenhower and otherwise) available for professional 
development; district administrators’ ideas about what professional development should be 
and the kinds of activities necessary to meet district needs; and geographical location and 
proximity to potential professional development opportunities. 

Emerging Theme #2: In some case sites, Eisenhower-funded activities were 
designed to emphasize several elements of high-quality professional 
development. In these sites, we found activities that emphasized: (1) providing 
more sustained, intensive professional development; (2) using teachers as 
leaders of professional development activities; and (3) promoting alignment with 
high state or district standards. 

Recent research on professional development has suggested that high-quality 
professional development embodies a number of features: 

• A vision of effective student learning and teaching that emphasizes high levels of 
learning for all students; 

• An emphasis upon content that provides teachers with a deep and thorough 
knowledge of the disciplines they teach; 

• Approaches that provide teachers with the time and ongoing opportunities necessary 
to learn, practice, and reflect upon their new knowledge; 

• Expanded roles for teachers, including a variety of leadership roles; 

• Links to other education initiatives; and 

• Accountability for results of professional development. 

In the six case districts, Eisenhower program coordinators were aware of several of 
these features of high-quality professional development and were using them as a basis for 
designing Eisenhower-supported activities. In particular, Eisenhower directors and teachers 
in the case districts most often expressed their belief that professional development in their 
districts reflected: an emphasis on sustained, intensive professional development activities 
that provide teachers with deeper knowledge of their disciplines, and ongoing opportunities 
to learn, practice, and reflect on their new knowledge; the use of teachers as leaders of 
professional development; and the alignment of professional development activities with 
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state or district standards. In describing Eisenhower-supported activities, Eisenhower 
coordinators and teachers we interviewed tended not to emphasize other features of high- 
quality professional development. 

Emerging Theme #. 3 : The Eisenhower program was focused largely upon 
mathematics and science in our case study sites. The program’s relationship to 
other reform efforts and programs was essentially to support the mathematics 
and science components of existing reform or professional development 
approaches. 

From the program’s inception in 1984 until its 1994 reauthorization, the Eisenhower 
program was focused entirely upon providing professional development for teachers of 
mathematics and science. In 1994, Congress for the first time expanded the program to 
allow a portion of its funds to be spent on providing professional development in other 
subject areas. The first $250 million of appropriated funds must be used to support 
professional development in mathematics and science. If the appropriation exceeds that 
amount, any additional funds may be used to support professional development in other 
subject areas. In addition, states and districts may apply for waivers that allow them to use 
more of their funds in subject areas outside of mathematics and science. 

Only one of our six case sites had directed a very small proportion of its Eisenhower 
funds toward subjects other than mathematics and science; this site was located in a state that 
had received a waiver allowing such use of Eisenhower funds. 

The continuing emphasis on mathematics and science in our sites seemed to result 
from several factors. First, because of the program’s historical focus on mathematics and 
science, the administrators in charge at the district office frequently were specialists in 
mathematics and science; their experience and expertise contributed to decisions to retain 
Eisenhower funds for those subjects. Second, in the absence of a waiver, the amount of 
Eisenhower funds available to support professional development in other subject areas was 
quite small (in the 1996-97 school year, approximately 14.7 percent of a district’s 
Eisenhower grant could go toward other subject areas). The amount was too small, 
administrators felt, to have an impact. Third, in some districts, Eisenhower-funded activities 
had become intertwined with local math and science reform efforts, and a strong 
constituency had developed to support the use of Eisenhower funds for mathematics and 
science. Finally, Eisenhower funds provided a reliable resource for professional 
development in mathematics and science, whereas, according to some Eisenhower 
coordinators, other professional development resources often emphasized reading and 
language arts. 

Emerging Theme # 4 : The Eisenhower program’s connection with other reform 
and professional development efforts took different forms across districts, in 
large part because reforms, themselves, varied significantly across districts and 
states. 

As intended by Congress, the Eisenhower program was closely coordinated with 
other state and local reform and professional development efforts. For example, in one 
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district, professional development generally took the form of training teacher leaders who 
would ultimately work with other teachers to implement state curriculum frameworks. In 
this district, the Eisenhower program supported training for teacher leaders in mathematics. 
Eisenhower funds paid for teacher stipends and for substitutes to allow teachers to participate 
in weekend seminars and workshops, work groups for planning and developing products, 
such as assessment tools, and building-level support efforts. Another district had a more 
multifaceted approach to professional development in support of the state’s mathematics and 
science reform efforts. This approach involved: a mentor program for first-year teachers, 
training of teacher leaders in all subject areas for every elementary school, courses through 
the district’s Academy, and the purchase of materials and payment of conference fees. The 
Eisenhower program was a funding source for all of these activities when they focused on 
mathematics and science. 



Because state and local reform and professional development efforts vary, the ways 
in which the Eisenhower program supported those reforms also varied across the six case 
districts. The law’s flexibility in the use of Eisenhower funds allowed program-funded 
activities to play different roles in relationship to reform and professional development 
efforts in the six districts. From the perspective of Eisenhower coordinators in our case 
districts, this flexibility is one of the great strengths of the Eisenhower program. 



Emerging Theme #5: The reliability of Eisenhower funding, as well as the 
program’s wide range of allowable activities, supported districts’ ability to 
engage in long-term planning, and it allowed districts to leverage other funds for 
professional development. 

Eisenhower coordinators at our case districts thought of Eisenhower funds as a steady 
source that they could use to support professional development. Although Eisenhower funds 
ranged from approximately 15 to 25 percent of the six districts’ overall professional 
development budgets, the reliability of the funds from year to year allowed the program to be 
central to districts’ planning for professional development. 

In at least two of the districts, Eisenhower funds were used to leverage other funds to 
support comprehensive reform. Administrators in these districts wrote grant proposals to 
private foundations, for instance, which detailed how Eisenhower funds would support one 
part of the proposed initiative and how private grant money would work to fill other holes. 

In other districts, although administrators did not leverage Eisenhower funds so extensively, 
Eisenhower coordinators and professional development directors reported that they planned 
their budgets by building upon the base provided by the Eisenhower program. 




Emerging Theme #6: There was little direct connection between the Eisenhower 
program and Title I, Part A, although in one district de facto coordination 
existed among professional development activities funded by the two programs. 



Despite the 1994 reauthorizing legislation’s emphasis on addressing the needs of 
teachers in schools receiving Title I funds (low performing schools with a high proportion of 
children in poverty), activities funded by the two programs appeared to be totally separate. 

In several districts, Eisenhower and Title I coordinators said they did not work closely with 
one another, and they had not increased their collaboration since the 1994 changes to the 
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program. The closest connection between the two programs was in one district, where both 
programs were managed by the division in charge of professional development. In this 
district, the activities of both Title I and Title II were shaped by the district’s approach to 
professional development, so that the programs’ activities were coordinated “de facto.” 
However, such coordination was the exception rather than the rule among our six case 
districts. The absence of a connection between the Eisenhower program and Title I, Part A 
in most of the case districts was in sharp contrast to the close integration of the Eisenhower 
program with state and local reform and professional development efforts. 

Emerging Theme #7: The six case districts made Eisenhower-funded activities 
available to teachers of students from diverse populations on the same basis as 
such activities were made available to all teachers. No special targeting of 
professional development to particular groups of teachers took place in the six 
case districts. 

The Eisenhower legislation encourages professional development of teachers who 
work with diverse student populations, and requires that Eisenhower-funded activities 
include teachers in Title I, Part A-funded schools. In several of the case districts, 

Eisenhower coordinators reported that all teachers had equal access to Eisenhower-supported 
activities; in the large, urban districts, Eisenhower coordinators asserted that teachers in 
schools with large numbers of students from diverse populations participated in professional 
development activities at the same rates as other teachers. Therefore, the coordinators in our 
case districts felt that no special targeting was needed to foster participation. In fact, none of 
the six case districts targeted Eisenhower-supported activities specifically to teachers who 
worked with students from diverse backgrounds. 

The case districts did, however, take a few steps to target professional development 
in other ways. Some districts targeted activities for teachers new to a grade level, to a 
district, or to the use of a new curriculum unit. 

Emerging Theme #8: Teachers came to participate in Eisenhower-supported 
activities in a variety of ways, including volunteering, being selected by their 
principals, and attending mandatory activities. 

» 

The ways in which teachers selected or were selected for professional development 
varied across the six case districts. The three most common ways were volunteering, being 
selected by their principals, and attending required activities. 

These different approaches may reveal a tension between two goals of the 
Eisenhower program. On the one hand, the law emphasizes that teachers should be involved 
in planning professional development, and the tenets of high-quality professional 
development emphasize a match between teachers’ professional development needs and the 
activities they attend. On the other hand, the law emphasizes that professional development 
should be designed to achieve some school- and district-level goals. If teachers’ individual 
needs for deepening their own subject knowledge, or learning new skills, are not compatible 
with school and district goals, these two emphases may, at times, be in tension with each 
other. 
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Emerging Theme # 9 : The six case study districts had not established 
comprehensive, outcomes-based planning and evaluation processes grounded in 
performance indicators. 

All of the six case study districts conducted needs assessments in order to plan 
Eisenhower-funded activities, and districts also evaluated their professional development 
activities. However, the process often was not directly linked to program goals and 
objectives. While some districts used student performance data to drive their assessment of 
teacher needs for professional development, in other districts, a needs assessment consisted 
of an informal conversation among selected district staff, teachers, and principals. 
Eisenhower coordinators also described their evaluation efforts as quite rudimentary, 
generally consisting of questionnaires asking teachers about the usefulness of the 
professional development activities in which they participated. Extensive evaluations 
occurred in two districts, and included observations of teacher classroom practice, as well as 
surveys of teachers. 

Although districts engaged in some needs assessment and evaluation activities, they 
did not use performance indicators to frame their needs assessment or evaluations of 
progress. None of the six districts had developed performance indicators, as required by the 
1994 legislation. In fact, only one of the Eisenhower coordinators in the six case districts 
actually knew of the requirement. Other Eisenhower coordinators were unaware of the 
requirement, but at least one said, “It sounds like a good idea.” 

Emerging Theme #10: Schools were involved in ongoing planning and 
evaluation efforts in some of the case districts. However, Eisenhower 
coordinators had difficulty interpreting the 1994 reauthorization requirement 
that Eisenhower-funded activities be determined by school-level staff. 

The 1994 reauthorizing legislation and literature regarding high-quality professional 
development both promote professional development that is planned by teachers and other 
school-level staff and, whenever possible, occurs at the school site. Schools in the six case 
districts were involved in planning and evaluating professional development in different 
ways. Some of the districts required schools to conduct needs assessments at the school 
level. One district required that schools maintain a portfolio, which encouraged staff to think 
purposefully about professional development needs, and to evaluate professional 
development activities. 

Although some districts involved schools in planning professional development, 
Eisenhower coordinators were uncertain about exactly how to interpret the legislative 
provision that the use of 80 percent of Eisenhower funds be “determined by” teachers and 
school staff, and “to the extent practicable” occur at the school site. We found as many 
interpretations of this provision as we had sites. In one site, for instance, all teachers in the 
district were polled regarding their preferences, and the district shaped its Eisenhower- 
funded activities accordingly. In another site, principals selected professional development 
activities that they believed would benefit teachers in their schools. At still another site, 
teachers were heavily involved in planning professional development, although very little of 
this involvement occurred at the schools, themselves. These varied interpretations, as well as 
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the confusion expressed by the Eisenhower coordinators, revealed a fundamental ambiguity 
in this provision. 



Building on the Emerging Themes of This Report 

The 1994 reauthorization of the Eisenhower Professional Development Program 
instituted a broad range of changes intended to support school reform efforts linked to high 
standards. Our exploratory case studies, conducted in six school districts, paint an initial but 
incomplete picture of the law’s implementation. Yet, several themes do emerge from this 
exploratory work, and activities and practices in the six case districts appeared to be more 
consistent with some new directions in the law than with others. Far more work is needed 
before we reach firm conclusions about the Eisenhower program. 

The emerging themes gleaned from our six exploratory case studies have raised a set 
of intriguing issues that we will examine in subsequent activities of this evaluation. The 
remainder of this evaluation will paint a nationally representative and more in-depth picture 
of the Eisenhower program, built upon: 

• A National Profile of the Eisenhower program based upon surveys of school 
districts, institutions of higher education, and teachers who have participated in 
Eisenhower-supported activities. 

• In-Depth Case Studies of districts and schools in five states that will provide detailed 
qualitative data on the role played by the Eisenhower program within the context of 
other education reforms. 

• A Longitudinal Study of Teacher Change, conducted within the in-depth case 
studies, which will survey teachers in 30 schools at three points in time during a two- 
year period. This component of the evaluation also will include interviews with 
teachers and professional development providers, as well as observations of 
classroom teaching and professional development activities. 

Using the wealth of information to be collected for this evaluation, future reports from this 
evaluation in fall 1998 and fall 1999 will provide policy makers with a comprehensive 
picture of the Eisenhower program — how it operates and its effects on teacher practice. 
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I. Introduction 



In February 1997, the U.S. Department of Education (ED) commissioned a three-year 
evaluation of Part B of the Eisenhower Professional Development Program, Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as amended by the Improving America’s 
Schools Act (IASA). ED’s largest, single investment dedicated specifically to the 
development of teachers’ knowledge and skills, the program 1 provides funds to all states, 
most of the nation’s school districts, selected institutions of higher education, and other non- 
profit organizations. It explicitly intends to assist teachers in upgrading their skills and in 
acquiring knowledge they need to help all children meet the challenges of rigorous state and 
local standards. The Fiscal Year 1997 budget appropriated $310 million for the Eisenhower 
program. 

The program’s evaluation is designed to: 

• Describe the Eisenhower program and how it has changed since its last 
reauthorization in 1994. The last reauthorization of the program instituted a number 
of far-reaching changes that ED wants to assess. 

• Provide information related to performance indicators that ED developed for the 
program in response to requirements of the Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA). GPRA requires ED to determine the program’s performance in relation 
to its goals and objectives. 

• Understand the program ’s effectiveness by describing teachers ’ professional 
development experiences and how they affect practice. ED is interested in 
obtaining a deeper understanding of how activities funded by the Eisenhower 
program contribute to teacher practice and, ultimately, to student outcomes. 

This report describes the findings from' exploratory studies of six school districts 
conducted during the first six months of the evaluation. Based upon work done in these 
districts, we describe: the types of professional development activities supported with 
Eisenhower funds; the relationship between the Eisenhower program, systemic reform, and 
other professional development efforts; the ways in which teachers come to participate in 
Eisenhower-supported professional development activities; and districts’ practices in 
planning, evaluating, and developing performance indicators for the Eisenhower program. 

Moving Education to High Standards Requires Support for 
Professional Development 

Sparked by debates regarding our nation’s competitiveness in an increasingly global 
economy, the nation has been concerned for some time with the academic achievement of 
American students. Their poor showing in comparison with students in other industrialized 



1 Throughout this report, when we refer to the Eisenhower program, we are referring to Part B, State and 
Local Activities. This evaluation does not focus on Part A, federal Activities. 



nations is another concern. The publication of A Nation at Risk raised a warning cry in 1 983, 
echoed more recently in reports of inadequate performance by American students on 
nationwide examinations (the National Assessment of Educational Progress ) and on 
international examinations (portions of the Third International Math and Science Survey and 
its predecessors ). Responding to these concerns, policy makers and the public have 
identified the strengthening of the education system as a top priority. 

Policy makers in the mid-1980s responded to concerns about the quality of the 
educational system with mandates for increased graduation requirements, accountability 
assessment systems, and more rigorous teacher certification standards. Reforms to 
America’s education system in those years were virtually all “top down” — changes were 
mandated at the state level, and districts, schools, and teachers were expected to comply 
(Finn & Rebarber 1992; Gibboney 1994; Tyack & Cuban 1995). 

By the end of the 1980s, it was becoming apparent that changes from above would 
not be enough, federal and state governments can establish goals for schools and provide 
support for achieving such goals. The changes required to improve student learning, 
however, must take place in the classroom. This realization has heightened the country’s 
awareness of the importance of teachers’ professional development. While not neglecting 
the important role played by federal and state governments, the current wisdom emphasizes 
that systemic reform requires action at all levels of the education system (Goertz, Floden, & 
O’Day, 1996; Kahle, 1997; Lee, 1997; Loucks-Horsley & National Research Council, 1997; 
Smith & O’Day, 1991; Webb, 1997a, 1997b). 



Federal, state, and local governments have taken steps to increase children’s 
achievement in school. Many states currently are developing or recently have adopted 
rigorous standards for subject area content, as well as student performance standards, which 
describe the breadth and depth at which students should master that content (American 
Federation of Teachers, n.d.; Blank & Pechman, 1995; National Education Goals Panel, 
1995; Porter, Archbald, & Tyree, 1991; Porter, Smithson, & Osthoff, 1994). The federal 
government, too, has moved to support states in their development of content and student 
performance standards. The Goals 2000: Educate America Act, enacted in 1994, provides 
grants to states to support systemic reform initiatives, and the Improving America’s Schools 
Act reauthorized ED programs that support elementary and secondary education and targeted 
them to better support systemic reform. The National Science Foundation (NSF) also has 
invested heavily in supporting systemic education reform initiatives in mathematics and 
science. The NSF, in fact, has supported such initiatives in states, urban and rural areas, and 
school districts. 2 



The National Science Foundation sponsors four systemic initiatives: Statewide Systemic Initiatives, 
concerned with state-level change; Urban Systemic Initiatives, for identified urban areas meeting minimum 
size requirements; Rural Systemic Initiatives, intended to ensure rural areas access to the technology and 
other educational reform efforts of more populous areas; and Local Systemic Change (formerly Local 
Systemic Initiatives), concerned primarily with teacher inservice training and development. NSF’s systemic 
initiatives are generally funded in five-year increments, with the average award for an SSI grant 
approximately $5 million per year and for a USI grant approximately $3 million per year. 
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It is clear that, if children are to achieve at levels demanded by the high standards 
adopted by states and districts, teachers will have to help them do so. Teachers are thus 
necessarily at the center of reform, for it is teachers who must carry out the demands of that 
reform in the classroom. National, state, and local efforts to improve education intend a 
fundamental shift in what students learn and how they are taught. None of these reforms will 
succeed without good teachers who are immersed in their subjects and who know how to 
foster both basic skills and advanced thinking and problem solving among their students 
(Brophy & Good, 1986; Good & Brophy, 1997; National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future, 1996). 

In short, the central elements of systemic reform — standards, curriculum frameworks, 
and new approaches to assessment aligned to those standards — generate new expectations for 
teachers’ classroom behaviors and teacher-student relationships, as well as for student 
performance (Bybee, 1993; National Council for Teachers of Mathematics, 1991; National 
Research Council, 1996; Webb & Romberg, 1994). 

While they generally support high standards, many teachers are ill prepared to 
implement teaching practices based upon higher standards (Cohen, 1990; Elmore & 
Consortium for Policy Research in Education, 1996; Elmore, Peterson, & McCarthy, 1996; 
Grant, Peterson, & Shojgreen-Downer, 1996; Sizer, 1992; Muncey & McQuillan, 1996). 
Teachers often are not aware that their own teaching practices are not consistent with what 
they consider high standards, or that they may not have received enough preparation. Many 
teachers learned to teach using a paradigm of teaching and learning that focuses heavily on 
memorizing facts, without also emphasizing deeper understanding (Cohen, McLaughlin, & 
Talbert, 1993; Darling-Hammond & McLaughlin, 1995; Good & Brophy, 1997; Porter & 
Brophy, 1988). In order to help students absorb more complex knowledge and skills, many 
teachers must learn those skills themselves. 

The extent of teacher learning that must take place is all the more substantial in light 
of the many teachers who teach outside of their areas of specialization (Blank & Pechman, 
1995; National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, 1996). Those teachers must 
master subject matter content that is often unfamiliar; and they must be prepared to teach 
such subject matter to students, often with only a short time to learn it before they enter the 
classroom. 

In Goals 2000, the federal government has expressly recognized both the crucial role 
played by teachers in achieving the goals of education reform and the necessity that teachers 
upgrade their skills and knowledge. Specifically, Goal 4 of the act states: 

By the year 2000, the Nation’s teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all 
American students for the next century. 

The Eisenhower Professional Development Program is an important component of the 
federal government’s efforts to realize this goal. 
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The New Eisenhower Professional Development Program 

First established in 1984, and reauthorized as Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as amended by the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, the 
Eisenhower Professional Development Program (EPDP) is a central feature of the 
Department of Education’s efforts to improve the knowledge and skills of the nation’s 
teaching force. Like its predecessor, the Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Education 
Program, the reauthorized EPDP focuses upon the professional development of mathematics 
and science teachers. The legislation, however, allows states and districts to use funds in 
excess of $250 million to provide professional development to teachers in other subject 
areas. The EPDP provides funds to State Education Agencies (SEAs) and State Agencies for 
Higher Education (SAHEs) to support professional development to ensure “that all teachers 
will provide challenging learning experiences in the core academic subjects for their 
students” (Section 2001(2)). 

In fiscal year 1997, Part B of the program, State and Local Activities, gave the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), and the 
outlying areas $310 million to support “sustained and intensive high-quality professional 
development (Section 2001(2)). Allocated funds are distributed to states according to a 
formula that weights equally the number of children in the state between the ages of 5 and 17 
and the state s allocation under Title I, Part A of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 



Eighty-four percent of allocated Title II, Part B funds are distributed to SEAs, with 
the remaining 1 6 percent allocated to SAHEs. At least 90 percent of SEA allocations then 
flow through to local education agencies (LEAs), based upon the same formula (equal 
weights to the school-aged population and the LEA’s Title I, Part A allocation); up to 5 
percent of the SEA’s Title II grant may be used for program administration, and another 5 
percent may be used to support professional development activities provided at the state 
level. LEAs that receive Eisenhower grants under $10,000 are required to form consortia 
with other such LEAs, unless the SEA waives the requirement (Section 2204(b)). SAHEs 
distribute at least 95 percent of their Eisenhower allocations by competitive grants or 
contracts to institutions of higher education (IHEs) or non-profit organizations (NPOs) that 
provide professional development to teachers or future teachers. 

In its 1994 reauthorization of the program, the U.S. Congress explicitly 
acknowledged the substantial learning that teachers must undertake in order to foster 
meaningful student learning. The reauthorized EPDP is intended to fund professional 
development designed to improve teacher practice, and, ultimately, student performance. 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as amended by the Improving America’s Schools 
Act, is the federal government’s largest investment in K-12 education. In FY 1997, Part A of the program, 
the local education agency grants program, was appropriated at $6.27 billion, most of which is distributed ’ 
by formula, based on the number of children who live in poverty, first to states and then to districts. 
Established in 1965 as one of the cornerstones of President Johnson’s War on Poverty, Title I funds 
educational services for children attending high-poverty schools. With its 1994 reauthorization of the 

program. Congress made clear its intention that services provided under Title I be linked to high state and 
local standards. 
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Specifically, Congress stipulated that local Eisenhower plans be designed in ways that would 
be likely to have an effect on teacher practice and “to have a positive and lasting impact on 
the student’s performance in the classroom” (Section 2208(d)(1)(E)). Furthermore, the 
reauthorized EPDP embodied policy makers’ intention that the program support systemic 
education reform and deeper learning among teachers. The law embodies a number of 
strategies to achieve these ultimate goals. Those strategies frame our evaluation of the Title 
II program. 

Activities supported by the EPDP should embody what is known about high quality 
professional development. Both the IASA legislation and the program guidance published 
by the Department of Education emphasize that the EPDP should fund professional 
development that is sustained, intensive, ongoing, and of high quality. Such professional 
development should reflect recent research on teaching and learning, and should provide 
teachers and other school staff with the knowledge and skills necessary to provide all 
students with the opportunity to meet challenging standards (Section 2002(2)). These 
provisions reflect the Congress’ intention of encouraging the types of professional 
development activities that are most likely to result in improved outcomes for teachers and 
students. Further, the provisions are reflected in performance indicators for the Eisenhower 
program, which fulfill one of ED’s requirements under GPRA. 4 

Much research and development work has focused on what effective professional 
development for teachers “looks” like. Traditional approaches to professional development 
do not appear to be sufficient to foster the types of learning that would fundamentally alter 
what teachers teach or how they teach it. For many of the nation’s teachers, professional 
development can be isolated from their teaching practice and characterized by fragmented, 
“one-shot” workshops at which teachers listen passively to “experts” and learn about topics 
that are not essential to teaching (National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, 
1996). On the other hand, teachers sometimes value such workshops because they increase 
their awareness or rejuvenate their interest (Knapp, Zucker, Adelman, & St. John, 1991). 

Other forms of professional development appear, however, to have a stronger impact 
on teaching practice (Darling-Hammond, 1995; Hargreaves & Fullan, 1992; Little, 1993; 
Richardson, 1994; Sparks & Loucks-Horsley, 1989; Stiles, Loucks-Horsley, & Hewson, 
1996). These forms of professional development often are more consistent with the complex 
nature of teaching in a climate of educational reform. Compared to short workshops, these 
forms of professional development focus in greater depth upon the content that teachers must 
master. They also are longer in duration, allow teachers an opportunity to practice and 
reflect upon their teaching, and are more embedded in the ongoing work of the school. 

The EPDP should be integrated with ongoing education reform efforts. An 
emphasis on integration with other programs and reform efforts is apparent throughout the 
law; and it is reflected in aspects of the program guidance and performance indicators. The 
reauthorized ESEA requires that EPDP-funded activities be aligned with challenging state 
and local standards. That alignment, in turn, should be coordinated with education reform 



4 GPRA requires ED to establish annual, quantifiable performance goals and indicators for ED programs as 
part of a strategic planning process. Future reports from this evaluation will address specifically the 
program’s performance in relation to these indicators. 
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and professional development efforts funded by federal, state, and local governments and 
other public, private, and nonprofit organizations and associations. For example, the law 
requires coordination between the Eisenhower program and other ED programs that fund 
professional development (such as Title I, Part A of ESEA and the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA)), as well as with professional development efforts run by 
other federal agencies (such as the National Science Foundation) (Section 2205(c) and 
Section 2208(d)(1)(H)). 

The legislation’s planning requirements also emphasize coordination between 
program-funded activities and other activities. Based on local needs assessments, local 
education agencies must develop plans for professional development. Those plans, in turn, 
must describe how Eisenhower-funded LEA activities will be coordinated, as appropriate, 
with Eisenhower-funded IHE activities, as well as with: similar state and local activities; 
Title I, Part A and other ED programs; funds from other federal agencies; and resources from 
business, industry, and public and private nonprofit organizations (Section 2208(d)(1)(H)) 5 . 

Integration of the Eisenhower program with other funding sources for professional 
development also may be fostered by certain administrative provisions outlined in the 
authorizing legislation. The legislation requires, for example, cost sharing between EPDP 
and other funding sources. Every local education agency is required to provide “not less than 
33 percent” of the cost of the activities assisted under this part (Section 2209(a)). 

A final example of the law’s emphasis on integration with ongoing reform efforts is 
the expansion of the program to core subject areas beyond mathematics and science. There 
are two ways that Eisenhower funds can be used to support professional development in 
other subject areas. First, when the appropriation for the program exceeds $250 million, the 
additional funds can be used to provide professional development in core subject areas other 
than mathematics and science. Second, the ESEA legislation allows states and districts to 
apply to the federal government for waivers that allow them to devote larger percentages of 
their EPDP grants to other core subject areas 6 . Together, these provisions reflect Congress’ 
recognition that educational reform efforts are occurring across the curriculum, and they 
allow states and localities the flexibility to tailor the use of EPDP funds to their education 
reform priorities. 

The EPDP should ensure that professional development includes teachers of 
students from diverse populations. There is a strong emphasis in systemic reform efforts, as 
well as in federal programs, on increasing access to a high quality education for all students, 
especially those students who have traditionally not been served well by the educational 
system. Congress is clear that the EPDP improve the skills of teachers who serve students 
placed at risk. The 1994 legislation explicitly states that state applications and local plans 
should 



5 Requirements for including this information in the LEA’s application to the state for funds may differ, 
depending on whether the LEA submits a Title II-program-specific application or a “consolidated 
application” for all ESEA programs. These two types of applications are described in footnote 7, below. 

States and districts may apply to the federal government for waivers from most ESEA provisions, 
including this one. 



take into account the need for greater access to, and participation in, such 
disciplines [all core academic subjects, but especially mathematics and 
science] by students from historically underrepresented groups, including 
females, minorities, individuals with limited English proficiency, the 
economically disadvantaged, and individuals with disabilities, by 
incorporating pedagogical strategies and techniques which meet such 
individuals’ educational needs (Section 2205(b)(2)(F)). 

Similar language is present in Section 2208(d)(1)(F). 

Because of Title I’s size and prominence in serving children at risk of school failure, 
Title II places special emphasis on addressing the needs of teachers in schools receiving Title 
I, Part A funds. Teachers in schools that receive Title I support must be involved in the 
assessment of local needs, required under Title II (Section 2208(b)(2)). Furthermore, in their 
planning for professional development, SEAs and LEAs must take into account how Title II- 
funded activities address the needs of teachers in schools that receive Title I support (Section 
2205(b)(2)(E) and Section 2208(d)(1)(B)). (The Title I statute requires similar coordination 
with the EPDP. See Section 1 1 19(b)(l 1)(C).) 

State and local Title II programs should engage in purposeful planning and 
ongoing tracking of the program ’s progress, supported by performance indicators. In 
order to achieve its ultimate goals of improved teacher practice and student performance, 
ESEA, as amended by the IAS A, incorporates the federal government’s emphasis on 
program performance and results. A number of the law’s requirements are intended to 
encourage SEAs and LEAs to engage in a continuous improvement process, grounded in the 
careful setting of goals and in the monitoring of progress. 

The 1994 law established detailed requirements for state and local planning under the 
Title II program. States receiving Title II funds must develop plans to improve teaching and 
learning. Among other requirements, these plans must be developed in conjunction with a 
wide range of agencies, organizations, and individuals, including local teachers and 
administrators, must include an assessment of state and local needs for professional 
development, and must explain how EPDP-funded activities within the state respond to those 
needs (Section 2205(b)(2)). LEAs applying to their states for Title II funds must develop 
plans for professional development; as with state plans to improve teaching and learning, 
local plans must be based on needs assessments, must be developed through a participatory 
process, and must describe how the local strategy for professional development will meet 
identified needs (Section 2208(c)(2) and Section 2208(d)(1)). 7 



7 In applying for Title II funds, states may elect either to submit to ED a program-specific application or to 
include Title II in an ESEA “consolidated application.” If the state submits a Title II-specific application, it 
must include statutorily required information about the needs assessment it has conducted and its plan to 
improve teaching and learning. If the state submits a consolidated application, it need not include this 
information in that application. Similarly, LEAs have the option of seeking EPDP funds from their states 
through either program-specific applications or consolidated applications. If the LEA submits a Title II- 
specific application, it must include statutorily required information about its plan for professional 
development and its needs assessment. If the LEA submits a consolidated application, it need not include 
this information in that application unless the state requires it to do so. 
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An important aspect of local planning is the role of teachers in making decisions 
about the use of EPDP funds. The reauthorization legislation specifically states that LEAs 

shall use not less than 80 percent of such [EPDP] funds for professional 
development for teachers, and, where appropriate, administrators, and, where 
appropriate, pupil services personnel, parents, and other staff of individual 
schools in a manner that (A) is determined by such teachers and staff; [and] 

(B) to the extent practicable, takes place at the individual school site (Section 
2210(a)(1)). 

This provision reflects the Congress’ conclusion that decisions about professional 
development are best made by school-level staff. At the same time, this professional 
development should be consistent with the LEA’s overall plan for professional development 
(Section 2210(a)(1)(C)). 

Finally, a key aspect of state and local plans is the requirement that states and 
districts participating in the EPDP establish performance indicators — a requirement that 
echoes the requirement in GPRA that ED establish performance indicators for all of its 
programs, including the EPDP. In both GPRA and the ESEA, as amended by the IASA, 
indicators based on results are a vehicle for more data-driven planning, evaluation, and 
program management. 

Approach of This Evaluation of Part B of the Eisenhower 
Program 

This evaluation focuses on the ultimate goals of the reauthorized EPDP — to improve 
teacher practice and, thereby, to have a positive and lasting effect on student performance. 
The evaluation also focuses on the strategies for EPDP-funded activities that the 1994 
reauthorization emphasized to achieve those goals — embodying what is known about high- 
quality professional development; integrating EPDP activities with other reform and 
professional development efforts; including teachers of students from historically 
underserved populations; and using indicators to support program planning, evaluation, and 
improvement. 

In order to examine the goals and strategies of the reauthorized EPDP, the evaluation 
addresses the following research questions: 



Regardless of the content of state or LEA consolidated applications, ED has made it clear to states and 
districts that, if they include the EPDP in consolidated applications, they still must implement all planning 
requirements that apply to the program. However, information about planning and needs assessments need 
not be included in the consolidated application itself or otherwise prepared in the formal planning 
document. 
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Research Question #1 — What types of professional development activities does 
the Eisenhower program make available to teachers, and to what extent do these 
activities represent best practices? What approaches to professional development 
are supported (e.g., workshops, ongoing professional support, community-building 
activities), and what areas of content and pedagogy are emphasized? 

Research Question #2 — Who participates in Eisenhower-supported 
professional development activities? Are activities targeted to appropriate types of 
teachers and schools (e.g., teachers of students from historically underrepresented 
populations or from high-poverty schools)? 

Research Question #3 — As designed, planned, and implemented at the state, 
district, and school levels, how does the Eisenhower program fit into the mosaic 
of professional development and other systemic reform activities? What role 
does the Eisenhower program play with respect to reform efforts at the federal, state, 
district, and school levels? 

Research Question #4 — From the teacher’s perspective, how do Eisenhower- 
supported and other professional development activities combine to provide a 
coherent, integrated set of learning opportunities? To what extent do the various 
professional development activities in which a teacher participates fit together over 
time? To what extent do teachers at the same school experience an appropriately 
targeted, coherent set of experiences? How is professional development at the school 
level supported and constrained by characteristics of the school context (i.e., the 
organization of teacher work)? 

Research Question #5 — Do teachers’ experiences in Eisenhower-supported 
professional development activities, in the context of other professional 
development activities, contribute to teaching practice and to student 
achievement? Is there evidence that the cumulative professional development 
activities in which teachers participate over a several-year period produce changes in 
classroom practice? Are the practices that are fostered likely to lead to improved 
student achievement? 

Research Question #6 — How is the Eisenhower program planned, coordinated, 
and evaluated at the state, district, and IHE levels? How do Eisenhower program 
structures and procedures, including the use of performance indicators, support 
professional development activities that reflect best practices; equitable participation 
of teachers of students from diverse backgrounds and schools; linkages with systemic 
reform and other professional development efforts; a coherent set of experiences for 
teachers over time; and improvements in teaching practice and student achievement? 

To present findings of this evaluation, which is to be completed by April 2000, we 
will prepare a number of reports that address the above-described research questions, 
drawing upon a variety of sources of information: 
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